WAR AND DEFENCE

Foreign Office. At these meetings each Chief of Staff in turn unfolded his
account of all that had happened during the previous seven days; and the
Foreign Secretary followed them with his story of any important develop-
ments in foreign affairs.1

It will be seen that these were meetings for information, not for decision,
and Mr Churchill adds that there was the fullest circulation of all papers
affecting the war and of all important telegrams sent by him. Thus the
War Cabinet, while retaining control in principle, in fact delegated the
ordinary conduct of the war to the Prime Minister^

Mr Churchill has given us the programme for the first week in
March 1942.3 In a shortened form it was as follows:

1.  Monday, 5.30 p.m. at No. 10: General Parade.

Business: general war situation, without reference to special secret
matters such as forthcoming operations; and any other appropriate topics.

2.  Tuesday, 6p.m. at No. 10: Pacific Council.

3.  Wednesday, 12 noon at House of Commons: War Cabinet only.

4.  Wednesday, iop.m.: Defence Committee.

5.  Thursday, 12 noon at House of Commons: War Cabinet.

Additional meetings of the War Cabinet were to be held on Wednesday
and Thursday at 6 p.m.., if the business required it.

On the civil side there were five Standing Committees of the Cabinet,
each under the chairmanship of a member of the War Cabinet. These
were the Production Council, the Economic Policy Committee, the
Food Policy Committee, the Home Policy Committee and the Civil
Defence Committee. These were' concerted and directed* by the Home
Policy Committee or Lord President's Committee or Steering Com-
mittee (its name was changed from time to time), which consisted of the
Lord President of the Council, the chairmen of the five committees,

1 Ibid. The ministers who were not members of the War Cabinet, but who were
summoned to the 'General Parade*, were known as the 'Constant Attenders'. Lord
Cranborne, as leader of the House of Lords, thought that he ought to be a member of
the War Cabinet, or at least have an absolute right to attend meetings. Mr Churchill did
not wish to enlarge the "War Cabinet, or have too many people present when secret
matters were discussed. Hence, the 'General Parade' was an exposition of the previous
week's military operations. See Winston Churchill, The Second World War^ iv, pp. 76-7.

3 Above, p. 196.

3 Winston Churchill, op. cit. iv, p. 78.
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